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A 1978 survev in British Columbia of 993 mostly urban 
parents, with children in 121 public and private schools, sought to 
d*scove^ the ways they chose their children's schools, the qualities 
they desired in those schools, and the effects on their choice of a 
new provincial aid program. The factors examined included social 
class, inqo"me7) occupation, education,'' religion, number of schools 
consideredVnsources 0 f information, amount of thought given tc the 
choice, deqree jofi involvement of various family members in the 
decision, and reasons for the selection made. Among the findings were 
thai social class affected the type of school chosen, the family 
members involved, and other factors; but did not affect the reasons 
for the choice or the number of schools considered. Reasons for 
choosing private schools centered on religion, discipline, and 
academic quality, while those for choosing public schools tended to 
involve convenience or school location. A small, but significant, 
number of parents, of low social statusand educated in public 
schools, gave little thought to school selection and tended to choose 
public schools for their children. The new aid program had little 
effect on parent choice, as it had just begun at the time of the 
survey. (Author/RW) 
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INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 



ABSTRACT 

A survey of 993 parents was conducted *° ^titl^gr^Ha ^J" 978 
to discover the ways they went about choosing a Chool* \ as Jeir child^ 
and the qualities they sought in those schoo>^ as we*, ^e effect 0 f 
the new provincial aid program on their choi^ • 

Degree of involvement of various fa*! 1 ' J**tabet s , nu * decision, 
sources, of information consulted, time of d ?JZ5°n, «J S cW er °J 8 ?$°ols 
considered were examined. Those who chose i* 1 J&ende^r chojJ G ls o£ ^Xous 
types were compared with each other and *ri th ^se ^° tnos publ lc schools. 
Those entering a child in a school were comp* ^ wit* d tQ who trans f er red 
a child fx-om a previous school. Social c^ 30 £o^ ^ve a signifi- 
cant effect on some, but not all variables* ' 

Reasons for choosing various types of J ^ AQ ols ^hool pare ^ T*** 
/these same groups. Reasons for choosing ind^P^ den t * bil * tended to 
center on religion, discipline, and acade*^ 2^1 i typing those for 
choosing public schools more often mention* 1 J^sonS p r * to do with 
convenience or school location, with a va* le % Of ot Ldicat Qns ' fc u 

A small but significant portion of *N»le ^ract? th ! i * y 
gave little thought to school selection. They Vere ^ end Jtized -Largely 
by public school education and low social st f^, and h a v overwhelmingly 
to choose public schools. The aid program w * Sound' c * no e"ect, as 
it had just begun at the time of the survey. 
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This paper 1 reports the highlights of a survey conducted in British 



Columbia in November 19^78. A more comprehensive presentation of the re- 
sults of that survey 2 has been presented to the British Columbia Ministry 
of Education and to the National Institute of Education, which provided the 

funds for the work.. While it has not yet been released to the general pub- 

3 

lie, it is available to scholars on request. 

Data for the present analysis were obtained in two ways. In November 
1978, 993 parents in the province, drawn from its major population center 
(the Lower Fraser Valley) and from one small hinterland city (Prince George) 
were interviewed by telephone. The following spring, thoseoparents who 
agreed to let* us contact them again (over 99 percent of the sample) 4 were 
^surveyed by means of mailed questionnaires. 

' A. The Sample 

The sample was selected from among parents who had, in September .1978, 
either" enrolled a child in the first grade of an elementary or secondary 
school, or transferred a child from a public to an independent school or 
vice-versa. We called the former - group the starters, and. the latter group 
the movers . We deliberately over-sampled movers and independent school 
parents, in order to achieve a roughly equal number of public school movers, 
public school starters, independent school movers, and independent school 
starters. 

Two purposes informed our sampling procedure. First, we wanted to 

be able to make comparisons between movers and starters, and between pub- 

• # i. • 

lie and independent school' parents. Since there are f ewer movers and 
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independent school parents than there are starters and public school' parents 
it was necessary to include a disproportion of them in the sample in order 
to have nearly equal numbers. Secondly, we sampled only movers and starters 
and not those who remained in a school, because we believed that tliese par- 
ents,, having recently chosen schools for their children, were the parents 
most likely to have been influenced by the new program of aid to independent 
schools, which had begun only two months before. 

However, as our analysis of the data proceeded, it became clear that 
the most interesting comparisons were not generally those among the four 
groups we specifically sampled. For some purposes, the public- independent 
distinction was most salient, for others, ^the mover-starter distinction. 
On the other issues, more light was shed by distinguishing between parents 
whose children were enrolled in different types of independent schools, 
■or between parents of different religious or social class backgrounds. 
Therefore, our findings are not, in the main, presented in terms of our 
four original subsamples. 

Since we purposely oversampled certain groups of parents, and did 
not sample other groups at all, our results may not be typical of the 
general population of the province. Indeed, comparisons with the demo- 
graphy of the province indicate thiat our sample is in many ways not repre- 

. if > 

sentative of the population, particularly in that it over-represents the 

4 ' ' " 

middle class and under-represents the working class. This effect is in 

part a consequence of the refusal of the public schools in Vancouver *to ; 
participate, which eliminated the only typically urban public school sys- 
tem in the intended sample. This action probably also eliminated a fair 
proportion of parents at the low end of the social scales. 

Our sample was drawn from 93 public schools, and 28 independent 
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schools, whtch liicl ud e?i 3.5 Catholic schools ,-. one noti' 9 ^^^, indepet *dent 
school, and a number of Qthe r independent schools wh* ch ^ c tia* aCteri2 sd 
as "other church-f elat ^d. schools." it is a bit o£ * ^^^olfi* 00 ** th *t 
only one no n -sectarian tnde pendent school parti c lP ated itl th<* sttjdy ' *s 
no conclusi 0ng c an be drawn sample of one. S° WeVe ^ jre sultS fr <>m - 

this school are so. con atste0 t and interesting that it» clUded f °r 

heuristic purposes- \ 

We di Scov ered cl^ differences in parents V ati ° niz ^tiS S cb °° Xa o e 
different ty pe s l n our sampl e * Though all social cl* SSe s vejr e pteSent in 
public \schools, patrons o£ these schools, as compare* wit h gct»° olSl of other 
types, were , more l*Wy t0 be blue collar and wol*"* ^Hg, p«** iC " 8c hool . 
educated, a n d no« S rad Uated £ roin secondary school. b *y W Hh t» igb lnco ^s. 
(The high incomes were partly a function, apparently/ ° f **iti* b C ° luit fcia's 
militant trade uni° nls *.) The one non-sectarian int^^^t 0cb ooi in our 
sample was pat ronl zed by people of high income, t»ig&\ cl ^l d* sS ' hi 8h 
occupational status, a hlgh degree bf educational ■a*^ 1 N&e, *° aCk " 
grounds in indepefld* 11 * schools. However, one should no * ^g^ e 3 
necessarily a hyp 1 ? ^elusive school, as its reSPO^^K ve** ^ hi8h . 
status only ln relation t0 >he sample. Th2 patrons ^ eXe % e o^ lly Upp *r- 
middle class, parents in t he sample whose children ^ ere A* ifi* ^tc 
church-related schools tend ed to be middle income, & o ccUPatio ^al 
status, and lower' 01 ^!* class- They were somewhat P° Xe than brents 

in the other independent sc hools to have been edtjeat^ il * pt ,tjl lc S ^°°ls 

exclusively and , l^ e the parents wi th children 1« P ablic * C W o1 *' 

' . , In u j«<z. with tK 

likely not. to have graduated "cm seconaary; school- ^ep*** ae 

frequent claims of Catb olic leaders, the Catholic so* 00 ! ^o^ 



sample resembled public school patrons, except that more of tfce former had 
t 

att(pided college or university, and they were somewhat less concentrated 
at the lower end of the socioeconomic scale. \ 

There was a very high proportion of Catholics tffc the Catholic schools, 
a fairly hi£h proportion in the public schools, and a 9mall proportion in 
the other types. 

We found ^striking differences in social class between movers and 
starters: movers were almost equally distributed among the working, 
lower-middle, and upper-middle classes, while starters were primarily 
working class, with slightly fewer in the lower middle class and'yuch 
fewer in the upper middle class. The movers included a greater propor- 
tion of professional or executive fathers than did the starters, and 
fewer blue-collar fathers. There was also a slightrf but consistent, 
tendency for movers to be better educated. Most mover parents, of both 
sexes, were college educated, and fewer reportedly secondary school 
education or less. We hypothesize that^one explanation for this social , 
class difference between movers and starters is that individuals with 
higher status generally have superior social skills, have greater access 
to information, are accustomed to demanding above-average goods and ser- 
vices, and have more of a sense of control over their own destinies. If 
so, these people would be more aware of educational alternatives , and more 
likely to move if "they were to become discontented with their children s 

schools. c ' 

When independent school movers (who had left publid schools) were 
compared ..with public school starters, the social class differences were 
even greater. These subsamples had an equally large percentage .of parents 



with high incomes, but more parents who had transferred children f rom .pub- 
lie to independent spools were upper-middle class, ^and fewer were working 
class, more were ip higher level occupations, and more frdd higher levels 

0 , 

of education. .THese data, along with evidence from analyses too detailed 
to report here, suggest that higher, social status not only .increases the 
likelihood that "parents will shift their children from one schqgl to 
another, but that the shift will be from publJLc to independent schools* 
Social class does not appear to be an, important determinant of who will 

' 0 

transfer a child from an independent to a public school I 

Auother possible determinant of parental choice of schooling appears 

in our data on the educational background of the parents themselves. The 

type of schooling a parent received — whether in independent schools, 

public schools, or both— may have influenced the choice of a school for 

the parent's child. Parents who had just enrolled their children in pub- 

» • 
lie schools were overwhelmingly educated in public schools only (80 per- 

- 4$ 

cent), while parents who had just enrolled their children in independent 
schools included a higher percentage of individuals who themselves had 
attended only independent schools (35 percent) than was found in any other 

subsample. * * 

Interestingly, both public school and independent school movers had 
a higher incidence of parents who ^ had attended boCh independent and pub- 
lic schools than did the starters. Probably first-hand experience in 
schools of both types increases^one ? s awareness that if a school of one 
type is unsatisfactory, the other type of s-.hool is available as an 
alter: . ;ive. ° 
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B. The Process of Choosing a School 
Since aid to independent schools could conceivably influence the 
manner in which parents choose schools r*we^asKed about the process by 
which parents 'chose the school? which their chilBren entered during 
September, 1978. In a later survey of this type, we have attempted to 
detect any changes in this process that can logically b€^|^t^uted to the 
'provincial aid to independent Schools. ) ^ ^/ 

Our interview schedule included questions about .such things as what 
prompted the decision, how long ago it was made, what souj^6s of informa- 
tion were consulted; what information was obtained from those sources, 
and how conveniently the school was located, among other matters. 

Who Influenced the Choice? 

■ \ ■ * 

Approximately 88 percent of our sample indicated that there had been 

discussion within the family concerning the choice of a school. There was 
a non-significant correlation between the tendency to have such discussions 
and the size of the fees "charged by the various groups of schools. Not 
surprisingly, movers were more, likely to discuss the issue than starters.' 

Most often the decision was made by both parents jointly, but when 
one parent predominated, it was more likely to be the mother, most 
especially in the choice of a Catholic school. The choice of a non- 
sectarian independent school,^ however, was most likely to be made by. the 
father, perhaps because of a greater awareness of the q 'vantages of 
"connections." 

The extent to which the child was involved in the decision varied 
u^ectly with social class, as Figure 1 demonstrates. This variation is 
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0% 



5% 10% 15% 20% 25% 

child child and parents 

Chi 2 »21. 11858 with 15 degrees of freedom, n.s. 

Figure 1 

Proportion of families allowing the child to 
influence choice of school, comparing social classes 
(n*total respondents to question in class.) 
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Chi 2 «73.87036 with 15 degrees of freedom: p <.0001 

* ' Figure 2 

. Proportion of families allowing the child to influence the 

choice of school, comparing public and independent movers 
and starters (nftotal respondents to question in category.) 
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a Nref lection of well documented class differences. Kohn, for example, points 

put that working class families tend to raise their children with the values 

of neatness, obedience, and conformity, especially to external proscription. 

,,6 

In this type of family setting, which has been called "adult-centered, 
parents tend to make decisions for the children and expect them to be obeyed. 

In contrast, the "adult -directed " upper-middle class values indepen- 
dence and self-direction in it's children more than it does obedience. 7 It 

' ' ■ ■ ■ \ 

± s no t uncommon for members of this class to consult even, young children 

about decisions which affect them. 8 Since they value education as a means 

toward personal development and self-expression, and tend more than any 

9 

other class to "be' deliberate and self-conscious about their choices," 
what better way to maximize these qualities than to involve the child in 
a decision having far-reaching effects on his or her development? 

Perhaps also involved may be^a greater awareness by high-status par- 
ents that; any school,' s effectiveness is strongly influenced by the atti- 
tudes that children bring with them; if so, these parents may be involving 
their children in the choice of a school as -a way of eliciting commitment 
to the school that is chosen. 

The "frequent involvement of the child in the decision to move to a 
'public school is easy to ' explain (see Figure -2) , since in many cases, the 
move would^ disrupt some of the child's friendships- But why should the 
child's involvement be- linked more to public school choices- than to inde- 
pendent scnool choices? 'One reason may be that public schools, being much 
more -numerous' than Jndependent^school^, enroll a far grfeater proportion, of,: 
school-age children and are located closer to most children's homes, and 
thus are attended by most children's neighborhood friends. One would 



9 

expect most children to want to attend the schools where -most of their 
friends are fo'rad. Furthermore, as we shall see shortly, students who say 
they- are. unhappy with their present school usually indicate that they han- 
ker for things most likely to be found in public schools, not independent 
schools— such as a wider range of courses, programs, or extracurricular 
activities; less strict discipline; less academic pressure; and coeduca- 
tional classes. „ 

— — — tt-iiray-a-l^"-b'»-*--"''»- t -- hAt ^-P arept:s who themselves prefer public 



schools are more likely to make the choice indirectly, by letting the 

child choose. These interpretations are merely possibilities, not demdn- 

10 

strated by our data. They need further investigation. 

Gathering Information ^ 

Unlike discussion within the family, the tendency to discuss the 
matter outside the family varied sharply with social class (as indicated 
by Figure 3),. with, such discussion becoming increasingly frequent at higher 
class leyels. This behavior was also closely associated with the type of . 
school chosen .j The choice of a Catholic school was! least likely to .be dis- 
cussed outside the family, /and 'the choice of a non-sectarian independent 
school most likely. It appears reasonable to assume that, for many Catholic 
families, the choice of a Catholic school would be strongly a, matter, of / 
family tradition, requiring little outside discussion. In contrast, the 
high fees charged by the non-sectarian school-in our sample seem to suggest , 
that parents choosing this = school might be especially interested in assuring 
themselves that they were getting value for their investment. On the other 
hand, since. this school's patrons were overwhelmingly middle class, this 
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100Z 



Chi 2 -17. 94600 with 3 degrees of freedom, p =.0005 

Figure 3 

Proportion of parents discussing decision with 
" - persons outside the family, comparing social classes 
(n-total respondents to question in category.) 



relationship might be an artifact of class. Not surprisingly, decision 

to tr&usfer was discussed far more often than an initial enrollment decision. 

^Whenever a parent said the choice of a school had been discussed out- 
side the family, we asked who outside the J family had- been consulted. Of 
the parents who responded to this question 50 percent said they had talked 
with parents who had children In the school. Many (28 percent) also 
talked with educators to get information oh the decision. These data are 
summarized in Figure 4. 

We were interested 'to discover that parents often said they talked 
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Proportion of .respondents .who said "that , they talked with 

*. \ n ,„ncc -tn four tvoes of school - 



roportion ot -respondents .w»u -- 

educators, comparing parents in four types of school, 
(n-.total. respondents to question in category.; 



with educators in the schools their child*** left. (P oss ^l y to conf irin 
that the child was not doing well, or that co^t tiooS «* re li^ly to 
improve). However, there are important diff^^es b^ eeTl Matrons of the 
various types of schools in the degree to whi<* they ^° sul ^d e ducato ts , ; 

as Figure 5 shows T 

The extremes in the. distribution are to b * expe^' *he parents w ho 
selected the non-sectarian independent school w ** e i& **** likely tha n any 
others to choose the school for its acaded^. qU *Uty, a *ter secti Qn 
of this report makes clear. It seems reasonably ^ ^sume ^ educat:orfl 
would 'be the people most likely to have reM* W * info^ 3 ^ about that 
asp ec ^^f^a^chool . 

Oh the other hand, those who chose the 00 V Cat h^ iC C Vch-*ela ted 

schools (the majority of which are ■■ Evangel** 30 , ** ±tB a different 

approach to the matter. They often transfer. ***** c fr*^ re * Out of pubi lc 

schools in order to, protect them from sect*** ^lueA** 8 * C Oncomitant 
'with that attitude may be a sense that prof es*Ka ea* 5 *"** are usur ptng 

the "prerogatives- of parents', especially **ea '** *° T * 1 education, and 

may surreptitiously be alienating, these chi^ f r0 * We^s ' Values 

Any special professional competence, asserted ^ ^ T0 £e^ i0 ^ educators ^7 
• possibly be seen by this group as an .ideol°g? just^ 7 th * assertion 0 f 

power; " if so, these parents would be less l* k< % ^ to turn fco . 

'educators for . advice about schools. 11 We ^ *tte»P c t0 ° htain data to 

illuminate the several aspects of. this point f u tu^ StU ^?-es. 
... . when we asked whether parents had been ^ViuenC* 1 by *U C h p^U* ' 

information sources as literature from the "^^^ and .. 

sermons or speeches in church, 185 parents ** *W b sho *s» 
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sourcesToC influence^ on their school choice 
(n_-responderits naming' given., source. n»185) 
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. Proportion of respondents, from three social classes * 
indicating influence of news % .media and literature from the school 
(h-t'otal respondents ^to question in ( class.< Lower class omitted.) 



of these, 63 percent said they had been influenced by school literature, 
23 percent volunteered that they had been influenced by talks with friends 
and relatives (we had not specifically asked about this), 18 percent said 
they had been influenced by a sermon or speech in church, and 16 percent 
said they had been influenced by the mass media. 

The influence of school literature was inversely related to social 
class, perhaps because higher-status parents are more wary of what schools 
advertise about themselves. The influence of the mass media exhibited an 
opposite relationship; parents of higher status used the media as a source 
of information on which to base the choice of a school more than did par- 
ents of lower status, as indicated in Figure 7. Many parents of children 
in church-related schools (30 to 33 percent) said they had been influenced 
by a sermon or speech in church. Patrons of the non-sectarian independent 
school, were more likely than patrons of other "schools to have consulted 

* t, , . 

with people -who had children in the school. 

There was a pronounced tendency for * Catholics who chose Catholic . 
schools to be influenced 'by public information sources quite different 
from the sources that influenced Catholics in other schools; as indicated ■ 
b£ -Table 1:' Although the numbers are small, the variations are quite 
striking. For example, Catholic's' in Catholic schools were much less 
likely to" have been influenced by school literature, possibly because 
.Catholic schools infrequently distribute "literature about themselves. . 
Also", as" anyone would -predict, Catholics in: Catholic schools Were =muctf 
more, likely to have been influenced by sermons and speeches in church. . 

',, There is a noteworthy 5 relationship between the type .of schooleven- 
tually chosen and the conduit of" information from which one is willing to 
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Table 1 

Proportion of Catholic Parents "Naming Various Sources 
of Influence on their School Choice 



Source 


cah 


OLICS 


All 
Others. 




In Catholic Schools 
% (n) 


In Other Schools 
% (n; 


News media 

School literature 

Sermon or speech 

Friends and 
relatives 

Otter 


36.8 (14) 

42.1 (16) 
39.5 (15) 

13.2 (5) 
5.3 (2) 


9.7 (3) 
93.5 (29) 
; ' 0.0 (0) 

12.9 (4) 

* 

12.9 (4) 


8.8 (10) 

63.2 (72) 
16.7 (19) 

28.9 U3) 

12.3 (14) 


TOTALS ^ - 


" '., 38 . 


• ' " 31 


114" 





. ■ * ~ • ■ . TaSllr. 

Sources of \ Jnfluence on School Choice, 
Comparing Parents in Four Types of School 



Source 


Public - 

' % (n) 


Catholic 

V., (n) 


■ Other 
Church 
% (n) 


Nonsectarian 

Z \(n) ■ . , 


News media. 


7.9 


„(6) 


."32.0 (16> 


15.6 (7) 


: 7.i r 


/CD' 


School % k 
.literature 


73.7 




v52.0.. (26) 


53.3 <24^> 


■ 78.6 


(11) '* 


' Cj ....... 

Sermon or 

spee^ * . ; : 


5.3 


(4) 


30.0 *(15) 


33.3 (15) 

* • ' . ' 


, 0.0 

J % - 


(0> ; 


Friends and 
relatives 


2.5.0 


* * 

(19) • 


20.0 (10) 


17.8 (8) 


'■ 35 .7 . 


(5) 


Other 


<> 

.17.1 


(13) 


4,0 (2>< 


12.5 . (5) 


0.0 


! ; (o) 


TOTALS :> 


• 76 . 


"." ;* . .. 50 r 


40 


- ,14 

. *■ . / ■ ^ 



accept Influence, as T afaie ^-demonstrates— 

Three quarters of the parents with children in schools with- no church 
affiliation (both public and independent) cited literature from the schools 
whereas only half of those with children attending church-related schools 
were influenced by this type of material. Many of those in church-related 
schools were influenced by a sermon or speech in church. Those in non- 
Catholic church-related schools were least likely, and those in the non- 
sectarian independent school most likely, to consult with friends and 
relatives 

Perhaps the latter , contrast reflects the tendency of those in the 
higher strata to have access to more social networks than others, and 
that of the Evangelicals to be wary of those who do not share their religi- 
otis convictions. 

Movers differed notably from startjers in the sources they consulted 
for information about schools. Movers- in general were much more likely 
than starters to'"be influenced, by school literature, public school movers 
more so than independent ; school move'rs. Independent school starters were 
considerably less likely than the others to have been influenced by litera- 
ture from the school^ paying more attention to sermons or speeches. Pub-, 
' lie school starters were the group most likely to be influenced by' friends 

and relatives, and indepehd'enlt- school starters "the group most: likely to be 

\ . 55 - '• .- . ■ .-•*•* •' 

influenced by the news media. < '• • 

v One^wbuld expect movers to consult sources different from those. ' 

sought out by^itarters. • Movers were going through^ the selection process • 

a second time, probably because 1 they were unhappy With their first choice.. 

Thus, they might be inclined to seek out sources of information other than 
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thos e^haF~Iea to tnelr^i^ " " 

that independent school 8tar t.ers (all of whom in oar &o$* chu **h- 

related school| f irst chose the school on advice *«* X f^ ovB ******* " 
When some f outd the re Sllltg less than satisfactory. t<>T ^te*** teas ° n » 
they sought another sch Qol . Perhaps, therefore, the * cti >j 0 e** c ° r *n 
alternative acc ou>ts fo* t he fact that the movers , ^ th * pt^ 10 SCh ° o:i - 
movers in particular. V* r e strongly inclined to c o^^ s <^ 0 ol 11 ^^e. 

Other__Aspents_of„^^^ 

As the work ° f H «*bert Simon would lead one to pred: t<it, i&t ^"^s 
in the sample scaled the ho^on broadly for altern* tive * he f°* e Sele,i ting 
a school over thre^ quar ters of the sample co****** 1 *5o : f** ^T ^° . 
schools when ^6 }^ decision. . Parents select** 5^^^^. spools 
were more likely to ha V* co0 sidered three schools or e *ents 

who selected either schools 0 r the non-sectar±? n ? ,*W- 

• ° • ' ™„ire liv than -tnoaft 

Except for th« fact v ti* t ^er-class 'parents -were ™>* v * . 

from higher strata to c 0nS ider only one achool when J^^% &e*f ° ° lc *, 

there were no n0 table Social class differences c in ^ '^^ir o£ * ' 

c 4j«r oifi . or two 

-considered;: tfjis tend^ cy 0 i most parents to coosid* ^ • 

schools at a time ^ also help to account for -th e & . 

literature by movers. , 
• ' It, seems reasonable t o assume that the more lmP orta ^t * ^ n is 

considered, the fliore ad vance planning it will re<?e**** ^ f&f X . 
" Sidered the choice of * scn0 ol to be of great movant » 0lXe • ^«tf 

that deliberations «°«ld begi* w ell in advance.. Our * ©fl * 



^ had made the decision later than -starters . Independent school starters 

were most likely to make the decision furthest in -advance. ^ 

Regarding' the four types of schools in our sample, those, who chose 
public schools were most likely to leave the decision until the beginning 
. of^the school year, although few waited so long. The majority reached a 

v * 

- decision between the previous Christmas and the summer. Catholic school 

parents were somewhat more forethought ed. Those choosing the non- 

<» • • . i , 

sectarian school were earliest in their decision, as Figure 8 demonstrates r 
Since all those in our sample who chose this school, were, due to a proce- 
dural quirk, movers, this suggests that many must have been on a waiting 

y " * ' list. . ■ - - : - ••• t . \ ' • * : 

C. " Do All Parents Give Equal Attention to School .Selection? 
One important question lasfced of all respondents was, "If you could 
. send (child) to any school in your area, is" (present school) the one you 
would choose, . or have you given the matter much thought?" Those who. re- 
plied that they hadn't, given the matter much thought we. termed "unthinking." 
(The rest, the "thinking" respondents, were 'divided Into "satisfied" and - w 
'". "frustrated" groups, depending on whether their child was in the school of 
their choice.) Unfortunately, due to a procedural error, we do not have 
; complete data concerning the unthinking starters. 

Table 3 compares the .thinking and unthinking respondents ' choices 
of schools., It is important to note that,- since , our sample is not a 
population sample, the figures do not reflect the * population as a r whole. 
To.be more specific, if the difference between the thinking and the un- \ 
thinking were a matter of chance, we would expect that about half of each 
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,..N\' i v:. , :-:"-<?. r ^ 



LATE 



EARLY 



> 



Public 
Catholic 

f 

Other--Church-* 



Nonsectarian 



5 'VJAiAl/A . 38 . 3% -g 



j. 



n-403 
n-321 

-£-L4L 
n«34 




„ OX 



20% 40% " 60% 30% 100% • 

□ , beginning oi x? / o jr^-j 

Chi 2 «82.:761.4 s 3. with 15* degrees" of freedom. V P <.0Qpx 



beginning of 1978 - fj~\ between Christmas , 
'school year ; '< '* - 1977' and beginning, 

•*«••'. . of school year 



.1*5 years 
before or 
more 



Eigure 8 < ■ , . ' , \ ' 

Proportion ^6f parents making early , and, late school, 
select ions, comparing four types oi schools 
(tg-total. respondents to "question in category.) 



x. 
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Table .3 i 



Type of School Chosen by Thinking and Unthinking Respondents 



Type of School 


, Unthinking 
% (n) 


Thinking 
. % (n) 


Public 


90.5 


(124) 


43.1 


(366) 


Catholic 


8.0 


(lij 


36 ?6 


(311) 


Other church 


1.5 


C2) 


16.3 


(138) 


Non-sectarian 
independent 


0.0 


(0) 


4.0 


(34) 


TOTALS 


" 13,7 


*l ... 


849 : 



group would have chosen public schools (since half of our respondents were 
drawn from public schools;)', and the rest, various types of independent 
school. v In fact, the unthinking disproportionately chose public schools. 

' This by no means should be interpreted as -a slur on the 'public schools 
'A public school is in fiacit the least problematic and easiest of all the \' 
possible choices. It. involves no financial put lay; it is the type of 
schbol dhosen by the majority; attendance* is in keeping with the democra- 
tic ideal, /where** the other choices, are regarded by many people as eldt- : 
ist. Further, public schools are provided by the province and are avail- 
able* to all. It would be quite surprising if those who gave little thought 
to selecting schools for their, children chose anything but a public school. 
On the other hand/ the tendency for more* of the unthinking to choose pub- 
lie schools mayxidentify/ a, handicap under which public schools are forced 
to operate. If serious/ parental thought about, and invplvemiBnt in, a 
school M an important factor in a school's success, then by making public 
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schools easy for parents to select (by removing all of the monetary costs) 
and ijrfjre accessible to parents who are not inclitred to take education 
seriously,, governments in many parts of the world may have helped make suc- 
cess more difficult to achieve for public schools. 

Parents who said they had not given much thought to their choice of 
a fechoojlf turned out to be different from thinking parents in numerous re- 
sects. As compared with the thinking, the unthinking, according to our 
data, were: * 

(a) much more likely to send their children to public schools, 

(b) more likely to be mdkbers of * the working class, 



Cc) more likely to have^ue collar occupations, 

(d) more likely, ,if mothers, to be keeping house rather than 

woi;ki4g outside the home, a > * 

• ■* • „ * 

■(e).-. less likely to have experienced any postsecondary schooling, 
■ or even to have finished secondary school,, - » • 

(f) more likely to have been educated exclusively in public schools;, 

(g) less likelV to have discussed the choice of a school with 
.< someone outside the family, \ . . s 

(h) v twice as likely to have let the child influence the choice of 
c a school, " ■ . - „. " ' • \ B *> 

(i) more likely to have considered^ only one school, 

& (j) far more likely to have sent *thV child to thie school : that most 
. " of the child's fxiends attended, 

(k) more lifcfeiy to" have left the choice of a school to a point 
.near the beginning of the school term, and . ■ • 

(1) much w>X£ likely to explain their choice in terms of con-, 
'inience or the child's own preference. 

The rt -rlts of this analysis give additional support to our hypothe- 

sis that social class is a strong determinant of the exercise o£ parental. 
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choice of where children will be educated- „ v u 



When examined together with tjie social class data, -for each type of 

school, the difference between thinking and unthinking parents makfes it 

... . ■• • . • / 

even more evident that parents from higher social classes are more likely 

to Lean toward independent schools. Over 90 percent of parents; in our 
sample, in each type of independent school, had thought abqut the selec- 
tion of their child's school and had been able to enroll their .child in 
the school that was their f'irst choice. Only 57 percent of public school 
parents reported that they had thought about the matter and that they were* 
satisfied with their choice. ■ 

One tentative conclusion we can draw from these data, therefore, is 

. % , y ' 

that those parents who caioose to send their children* to independent schools, 

•>■■■. 

especially those parents who transfer their children from public to indepen- 

• ...-./*_ . . . . 

dent schools,' do so because their higher social standing enables them to 
be more aware of alternatives to public education and allows them to feel 

»» 'mm v * , 

that independent^ schooling is an accessible type of educatidn for their 

child. * 

r ' * ' ^' ** 

- * " D # Effects of Aid on Choice 

A direct question Concerning the influence of B.C.'-s program of aid 
to independent schools elicited an overwhelming 96.4 percent response to 
the effect that the aid program did not influence the decision. This re- 
sponse is probably an accurate reflection of reality, since the aid had , 
begun only a month before the children foere enrolled in the schools in 
question. Many parents made thfeilr iecisions considerably before the start 
of school, and thus could not have been influenced by the program. Those 



who were aware of the program at the time of decision would not have been 
in a position to predict its consequences. 

We attempted to ascertain the effect that the aid might have in the 
future, in case it were used either to reduce independent school fees or 
to prevent fee increases. When we asked whether independent school patrons 
were actually paying fees, only 10 of. the 472 parents responding to the 
question said they were not. Of all patrons responding to a further ques- 
tion, 40 percent said they found the fees to be a considerable burden. 
The proportion of parents complaining of the burden varied by school type 
and was directly related to the magnitude of the fees charged by each 
) school type. 

When we asked whether independent school patrons would reconsider 
their choice of an independent school if fees were increased by $200 per 
year, $350 per year, or $500 per year, the results were as follows: 
Approximately one-third of the parents said they would reconsider their 
decision to patronize an independent school if costs increased by $200 per 
year, another third said they would reconsider if costs-were increased by 
$350 to $50(^per year, and the remaining third said they would not recon- 
sider, even if costs were increased as much as $500 per year as indicated 
in Column 1 of Table 4. 

There were notable differences between different types of schools. 
Twenty-one of the 30 non-sectarian school parents (70 percent) said they 
would not reconsider given any of these increases. The magnitude of such 
increases, however, is not argn in proportion to current tuition fees in 
that school. - — 

Parents of Catholic school children, who paid the lowest fees, were 
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Table 4 

ffOt?*^*^ of parents Who Would Reconsider Decision if Costs' 
ijjeiit Up, Comparing Types of Schools 





Catholic 


Other. Church 


Non-sectarian 


,00 


% 


(n) 


% 


(n) 


% ; 


(n) 


^47) 


43.2 


(111) 


28.7 


(31) 


16.7 


(5) 


C68) 


61.5 


(47) 


48.1 


(21) 


16.7 


, (0) 


C33) 


69.6 


(21) 


55.8 


(8) 


■ r 


(4) 


^47) 


30.4 


(78) 


44.4 


(48) 


70.0 


(21) 


395 


257 


108 


30 



Ve 



lllc etf t0 ^^onsi^ 61 if confronted with a $200 per year Increase, and 
>&c^*** ***o woul d reconsider increased from 43.2 percent to 61.5 per- 
^h* 0 ^ ^«3pecti ve increase was $350. A bit over a quarter of the 
****** cft^'^^ed school parents indicated they would reconsider at $200, 
^ ^. e ar^ ** X * W Quld *t $350. At each level, Catholic school parents were 



•uyB& *^ionsi<i er ' and non-sectarian? school parents least likely, 



nt; h ^tfc^^^schoo 1 parents falling in between. Note that the percen- 



C ^*fc itJ ^ ^le ar« cumulative. 

ftfl**' ****** seefl* to be a direct and consistent relationship between 



4* 



Villi 11 ^ 168 ^ re.c oOSider given an increase i n costs on the one hand, 



^ tne t9 ^° °* the in cre as e Co the current tuition, on the other. 



an/ 



,p^ X ^11 by income (see Table 5) , to see whether income 



^ _„„ ^ %ie i 0 the point at which a parent would reconsider . 
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Table 5 



Proportion of Parents Who Would Reconsider if Costs 
Went Up, Controlling for Income, 



1 

Increase 


Income 
$9,999 & Under 


Income 
$10, 000-$ 19, 999 


Income 
$20,000 & Over 


■ 

Total 






(n) 


% 


(n) 


% 


(n) 


% (n) 


$200 \ 


% ■ — — 
47.6 


(10) 


44.0 


(51) 


1 21.0 


(37) - 


31.3 (98) 


$350 \ 


61.9. 


(3) 


63.8 


(23) 


35.8 


(26) 


47.9: (52) 


$500 


61.9 


(0) 


69,8 


(7) 


56.0 


(35) 


61.3 (42) 


NO 


\ 38.1 

i 


(8) 


30.2 


(35) 


44.0 


(78) 


38.7 (121) 


TOTALS "~ 


21 


116 


176 


313 



% of yes cumulative 

Not surprisingly, it did. The few low income respondents were quite simi- 
lar to the middle income respondents in the probable dropout rate at each 

: \ • 

/ • ' • . * * 

level of' coat increase. Fewer high income respondents, however, would re^ 

consider givkn a $200 per year increase* Reconsideration giyen increases 



between $200 



and\ r $350 was about the same as in the other income groups, and 

V ' - c 

at $500 was Considerably greater. However, even given & $500 increase, a 
lower proportion of the high income group than of the other groups would 
reconsider. \ 

I E. What Parents Looked For 

In addition t:o investigating how parents chose schools, we sought to 
discover why they plef erred the various schools they selected. The bulk 
of our information on this subject comes from responses to the following 



questions: « v ' - ^ 

Movers were- asked/ 'JWhat are the main reasons why you are sending 

(this child) to (this school)?" 

Starters were asked, "^hat are the main reasons why you prefer 
(name df school) to other schools in -this area?" 

Interviewers were instructed , to probe for up to five responses and record 
them verbatijn. By asking these open-ended questions near the beginning of 
the telephone interviews, we were able to elicit reasons from parents be- 
fore presenting any material which might bias the responses. 

The responses were then coded into one of 147 categories designed to 
capture all the nuances of the data. In order to facilitate analysis, how- 
ever, these categories were collapsed into a simpler and more comprehensi- 

13 

ble system of 16 categories-,- using criteria of logical consistency. 

The coding system was not designed to determine which of a parent's 
reasons was most important, but rather, to capture the several reasons of 
concern to parents. Therefore, the analysis that follows is based on the 
first three issues mentioned. 

Independent Schools 

Quite consistently, the reasons most frequently given for choosing 
an independent rather than a publid school were, in the following order: 
(a) that the school, teachers, parents, m or students were more religious 
or spiritual; (b) that discipline was superior; and (c) that the academic 
quality was superior. Since, however, all but one of the independent 
schools in our sample are church-related, the first reason may be an 
artifact of the sample. 

31 . 



V Table 6 distinguishes between respondents from public, Catholic, and 

non-Catholic church-related schools, and the one non-sectarian independent 

school* As can readily be seen; the reasons for choosing different types 

of independent schools are quite varied. A graphic presentation of the 

* ' ■ ■ — 

most prominent reasons given by parents for choosing each type of school 

appears in Figure 9 • 

Our data demonstrate that religious elements were most prominent in 
the choice of church-related schools • On. the other hand, they were not 
mentioned at all as reasons for choosing the non-sectarian school. In- 
deed, religion was mentioned more often as a reason for choosing a public 
school than for choosing this school. ^ 

Also noteworthy is- the fact that'religion far outstrips other reasons 
for. choosing the non-Catholic church related schools, whereas it is nearly 
jnatched by discipline as a reason for choosing a Catholic school. This 
less marked tendency of those .qjioosing Catholic schools to mention reli- 
gion may be related to Vatican II "and associated influences, which raised 
much confusion and dissension among Catholics as to the religious value 
of a Catholic school. Thus, there may be a much greater tendency than 

there once was for Catholics to choose Catholic schools for reasons 

14 ' 

other than religion. - 

In contrast, virtually all respondents from the non-sectarian school 
mentioned aspects of strict discipline, placing this factor first for this 

• ' ■ i ,. . *> 

school. A strong second is the area of superior academic or teaching 
quality, with "other" rjeasons third* 

The reasons giveri for selecting this school reflect an accurate per- 

r , • • 

ception of the school's! qualities. It is one of very few such schools in 



,. Table 6 

Reaaons for Preferring Different Types of Schools 











Other , 


Rsason 


Public ' 

-.1 ' (n) 


I ■ , (n) 


Church ! 
I (n) ' 


Academic/Teaching 
Quality ,, 


15.9 


(64) 




18 4 f 26V 


Teacher dedication 


1.7 


(7) 


5.9 (19) 


9.2 (13) 


Wider range of pro- 
grams/activities 


10.4 


(42) 


1 ft /£\ 

1.9 (6) 


O A (f\\ 

UiU lUj 


Small, individual 
attention 


6.0 


(24) 


21.8 (70)' 


9,9 (14) 


Strict discipline 


17.9 


(72) 


'51.4 (165) 


42.6 (60) 


Religion, . 
spirituality . 


.1.5 


(6) 


52.6 (169) 


71.6 (101) / 


Ret^pr attnoanhere 


'7.2 (29) 


10.3 (33) 


16.3 (23) 


Concruentwith hone 


3.2 


(13) 


8.1 (26) 


9.9 (14) 


Enabling features 


12.2 


(49) 


9.3 (30) 


6.4 (9) 


Family tradition 


8,7 


(35) 


9.7 (31) 

i 


' 10.6 (15) 


Child prefers schojo} 


13.4 


(54) 


O 1 1 /1A\ 

3.1 (10) 




Closer, more 
convenient 


43.9 (177) 


8.1 (26) 


1.4 (2) 


Less costly 


11.9 


(48) 


1.2 (4) 


0.7 (1) 


Within district 


3.5 


(14) 


0.3 (1) 


. 0,0 (0) 


Reasons beyond 
family control 


.18.6 


(75) . 


2.5 (8) 


0.7 (1) 


Other 


21.6 


(87) 


14.3 (46) 


14.2- (20) 


TOTALS 


403 , 


321 


." 141 



Nonsectarian 
? (n) 



61.8 (21) 

2.9 (1) 

2.9 (1) 

17.6 (6) 

85.3 (29) 

0.0 (0) 

2.9 (1) ' 

0.0 (0) 

11.8 (4), 
17.6 (6) 

\ I,? (1) ' 

0.0 (0) 

0,0 (0). 

0.0 (0) 

5.9 (2) 

52.9 (18) 
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Total 
Independent 

V (n) 



30.4 (151) 

6.7 (33) 

1.4 (7) 

18.1 (90) 

51.2 (254) 

54.4 (270) 
U.5 (5)) \ 
8.0 (40) 
8.7 (43) 

10.5 (52) 
5.0 (25) 

5.6 (28) 

1.0 (5) 

0.2 (1) 

2,2 (11) 

16,9 (84) 



496 



a 



% 1>ased on respondents 



Pub lid 
School 
Patents 
(n-403) 



Catholic 
School 
Parents 
(n-321) 



Other 
Churcb-related 
School 
Parents 
(n-141) 



Nonsectarian 
School 
Parents 
(n-34) 



--$TRI 



CONVENIENCE 



43.9% 



BEYOND CONTROL 18.6% 



ACADEMIC 15.9% 
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ICT DISCIPLINE 
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■J .» 
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Most prominent reasons for choosing a school, 
comparing patrons of four types of schools 
(n«total respondents to question in category.) 
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the area. Schools of "this type liave high fees, and are quite Selective in 

their admissions policies, striving^for a student body with high academic. 

potential. Their program is^, college preparatory. Most of them are board- 

, * ii .» 

ing schools, and require their students to wear uniforms. 

Although no parent stated such a reason for- selecting "this school, 

these schools have an important latent function in providing "connections 11 

<r> ' ' ' ■ 

for the youngsters, which will prove invaluable when they reach adulthood 

and enter key positions in the province, in government and business. 

■* Returning to the church-related schools, we find notable differences 

• - " • 0 

to 

between the two types. Catholic schools are chosen for a number of rea- 
sons suggesting academic strength. While religion was mentioned by about 
half the Catholic schoc?l parents, so was strict discipline. Academic 
quality and the presumed benefits of small size (which are thought to 
enhance academic achievement) were the third and fourth most prominent 
reasons for preferring Catholic schools. This combination suggests that, 
while religion is important to parents of Catholic school children, so is 
a desire that the children do well in school. 

Religion, however, is even more important to those who choose other 
church-relied schools than it is v to Catholic schpol parents, if one can 
judge from the fact that 71.6 perce^of the parents patronizing this type 
of school mentioned it. Discipline and\academic quality are mentioned by 

these parents second and third most often,\mt not nearly as frequently as 

. .. . - v -j \ » . 

they are mentioned by Catholic. .^school parents. \ Moreover , a better atmos- 

phere, which implies a concern with the moral and\social climate, rather 
than academic achievement, is mentioned fourth .most often by patrons of 
this type of school. \^ 



In sum, one gets the impression that the morally safe atmosphere 
religious schools provide is somewhat more important to those who choose 

nori^Catholic schools than td tho^e who choose Catholic schools. Catholic, 

• • , •-'*. 

schools^ in contrast, are chosen somewhat more often for their ability to 

promote academic achievement . 

This hypothesis is corroborated by data on non-Catholics who chose 
Catholic schools, as- Table 7 demonstrates. The "columns. in this table are 
not mutually exclusive. "' The first and fifth columns, showing the response 
rates of Catholic school and public school parents, are the same as in 
Table" 6. Columns 2 and 4 combined comprise all those in our sample iden- 
tifying themselves as Catholics, while columns 2 and 3 represent all 
Catholic "school respondents. Many of the Catholics in column 4 are also 
public school respondents tabulated in column 5. 

' The data suggest that the non-Catholics who chose Catholic schools 
did so for rather different reasons than the Catholics who chose those 
schools. Strict discipline, while important to both groups, was far more 
important to the non-Catholics. Indeed, it was a reason given by over 
60 percent of non-Catholics for choosing a Catholic school, the most 
prominent by far. In contrast, only about half of the Catholics choosing 
these schools mentioned discipline, whereas 64.2 percent named religious 
reasons. The reason given second most often by non-Catholics was academic 
quality,' whereas this was third for Catholics, mentioned by only two-thirds 
as many (proportionally). Small size was a fairly prominent reason in 
both groups, and non-Catholics mentioned aspects of plant and administration 
(coded here as "enabling features") considerably more often than Catholics 
did. In sum, non-Catholics who favor Catholic schools apparently see these 
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, \' Figure 10 

Most prominent reasons for choosing a Catholic 
school, comparing Catholics and non-Catholics; 
reasons Catholics choose non-Catholic schools 
(n«total respondents to question in category.) 



schools as academically superior, well-disciplined, and well-run schools. 

The fourth most prominent reason for non-Catholics was religion. 
This suggests that many of these respondents felt a Catholic school was 
preferable to a secular public school, because it is preferable to have 
some religious atmosphere in one's child's school than none, even if the 
religion is not one's own. * 

(One alternative possibility should also be noted. Since we asked 
for the respondent's religious preference, rather than the family's, some 
of the "non-Catholics" in the Catholic schools may be married to Catholics, 
and committed to raising their children in th& Catholic faith.) 

It is also notable that none of the non-Catholics choosing Catholic 
schools -did so because of the child's preference, for that type of school, 
and, less surprisingly, that considerably fewer non-Catholics than Catholics 
chose these schools for reasons having to do with family tradition. 

In contrast, Catholics who chose non-Catholic schools gave very dif- 
ferent reasons for their choice. Their pattern of preferences is similar 
to that of public schooi parents as a group (which should not be surprising, 
since many of this group in fact enrolled their children in public schools) . 

Public Schools 

Public school parents gave quite different reasons for their choice 
of school. Most frequently given was that the school is closeby or con- 
venient. Because of our coding system, however, such responses may indicate 
that, having .decided on a public school for whatever reasons, the one 
theke parents, actually patronized was the one in whose attendant district 
they resided. 



Other reasons not classified were next most frequently given. Among 
the reasons naa^d by over 15 percent of public, school parents were reasons 
beyond their control (implying perhaps that another School was preferred), 
and the strict discipline and high academic quality mentioned by. the inde- 
pendent school parents. 

There was much greater agreement among independent school parents 
than among public school parents as to the reasons for selecting a school. 
The two aspects of a school mentioned most often by independent school par- 
ents as reasons? for their choice, religion and strict discipline, were both 
mentioned far more often than any reason for choosing a public school. Pub- 
lic school responses were more varied. This suggests the possibility that 
one of the strengths of public schools may be their heterogeneity. 

Variations by Social Class 

The reasons given by parents for choosing schools of different types 
were not associated with social class to any marked degree. Both when par- 
ents 3 in various social strata were compared and when social class groups and 
school types were considered simultaneously, the most striking result was the 
lack of association between parents 1 reasons and social class. 

Using socioeconomic measures other than social class, there was a 
definite tendency for a desire for strict discipline to vary directly with 
status. This appeared most: clearly relative to income. However, since the 
working class respondents in our sample tended to have high incomes, there 
may not be any contradiction with bur social class data, which showed no 
such tendency. 

There was virtually no variation by social class in the reasons for 
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C ^°H^jg i^^^txt sch ools * Strict discipl ine and a religious atmos- 
P***** ^ te Vf-*** ^ most important reasons at all levels, with aca- 
^ a Vsist** third.: 

C^^ 5 ^ s put>l ic school parents mentioned reasons coded as "con- 
< ^%^ e rt ^*^uentlf • There is some variability fcy social class in the 

^ ijofc re^ ons a *e named* It is worth noting that the upper- 

ci***' Wll ^H as tnentioned earlier, is th e class most likely to in- 
V ^ V % the decision, is also the class most likely to name the 

\ p^^Vas a reason for their selection. 

^be^ £ew i0 1:ere3 ting minor variations. Although the numbers 

^ gjj^^ tQ ^ tak^ a ver y seriously, the lower class parents mentioned 

^^%^ c i^^^ ^ a te* son for choosing an independent school considerably 

fc^tefl ^^^^tionat^y) than did the other parents. And when we 

■ t i^ m ^» 5ather' s occupation, and father's level of education 

^^H^j d ^ S ^^ial cl* 33 index), the lowest group on each of these mea- 

^^ifi*** ^ menti° n strict discipline as a reason for choosing an 

^^H^de** ^ cilQ o^ frequently than did other groups- While we noted 

^ pr^*^* £or s** 10 * discipline varied directly with income, that 

P ub ^° ^ indeP ende nt schools were considered together. 

'Xiie 1* Huor t^ nd encies suggest that if parents at the lower end 
£ hi 

° tlv ^ at**^ e ^rchy cn °P s e independent schools for their children, they 
* ^ fl o ^ Unusu* 1 con cern for improving their children's status by 

***** £»0P^ Q * ^cadei^ c achievement . Shifting the point of view, it may 
^ ii^V/**fc schO° ls f ilter out parents from the lower strata who 

stt°^ ^Hlity aerations for their children. 
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Reasons for Transferring a Child 

We compared movers and starters, to see whether there was any evidence 
that would ill umi nate the reasons parents chose to transfer a child from one 
type of school to another. Since, in our coding system, anything that movers 
said about their old school was coded in reference to their preferred school, 
we cannot infer directly from this body of data anything about the actual 
reason the movers decided to change schools. However, some reasons for 
changing schools can be inferred from data co3.1ected on the process of 
choosing. 

Although twice as many movers as starters said that they made their 
choice in response to an event, only 35.5 percent of the movers indicated 
that they were so prompted, and there was a considerable variation as to the 

nature of the event that prompted the choice. We also know, however, that 

* » « 

many more movers than starters, when asked how the child was involved in the 

\ ■ ' 

decision, indicated either that the choice was the child's, or that the 
choice was made by the parents on the basis of the child's preference. Of 
the movers who answered this question, 26.9 percent gave such a response, 
compared with 15.3 percent of the starters. 

Some reasons for transferring a child from one type of school to another 
can be inferred from the reasons for choice given more frequently by movers 
than by starters, which can be observed in Table 8. (These are not neces- 
sarily the reasons given most frequently by either subsample, which are the 
same aV those for the whole sample, though not necessarily in the same order, 
and which are displayed in Figure 11.) Specifically, desire for a wider 
range of programs, the child's preference for the new school, and lower 
cost were all named t!y alPleast 6 percent tdbre movers than starters 
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Most prominent reasons for choosing a 
school, comparing movers and starters 
(n-total respondents to question in category.) 
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(though none was~~^enHoneTl>ymore than 12 percent of either subsample) . 
These patterns are easily understood. 

When one starts a child in school, one doesn't necessarily know what 
aspect of school will be most salient for that child. Thus, first choices 
of school may be made on the basis of what might be called convictions, such 
as a desire that one's. child have religious training appropriate to one's 
faith. (This possibility is supported by the fact that twice as many 
starters as movers' mentioned religion as a reason for their selection.) How- 
ever, once the child has attended a school for a period of time, he or.' 
she may find, the school lacking in some respects. This may account for 
the greater tendency of movers to mention both the child 's preference and 
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the desire for a wider range of programs. Given the nature of the responses 
that were coded into the latter category, such a response may simply mean 
that the child showed a strong interest in a particular subject area or 

t : • • • 

activity that the former school did not provide. 

We surmise that the decision to change schools because of cost may. re- 
flect a situation in which a family, caught in an inflationary spiral, finds 
that it can ho longer devote its discretionary income to nonpublic education. 
This does not necessarily indicate a lack of concern with education. 

Looking at the other side of the coin, reasons named by at least 
6 percent more starters than movers include religion (as noted) , academic J 
quality, and small size. The latter two reasons resemble religion as a 
reason in that they may well reflect general attitudes concerning education, 
without referencflto the needs of a particular child. Other things being 
equal, one wants a quality education for one's child, and there is a widely 
held belief that smaller classes and greater individual attention are more 
conducive to learning. It is only when other things are not equal that 
other factors become important and one contemplates a change. 

Data on movers and" starters were also controlled by socioeconomic 
variables, but tKese^anaiyses produced no consistent results. 

What Students Consider Important 

Finally, we examined some data from an earlier survey which we con- 
ducted in the spring of 1978. In that survey, students were asked to reply 
"True" or "False" in response to the assertion, "I often wish I, could be in 
another school." Some 40 percent of independent school students and 25. per- 
cent of public school students responded affirmatively. The students who 



responded affirmatively (that they did often want to^&d in another school) , 
were then asked to indicate, in their own words, why they felt that way. 
The students 1 reasons f or wanting ; a particular school (or type of school) 
are quite different from those given by parents. 

While a notable proportion of students (especially" < *EKose in public 
schools) complained that some other school would be superior academically, 
a nearly equal number (especially in independent schools) complained that 
their schools were too academic, maintaining too much pressure for grades 
or assigning work that was too hard. There is some likelihood, then, that 
the very schools which many parents prefer for academic reasons are the 
schools that students regard as burdensome. 

A wider range of subjects, more activities, or more specialized sub- 
jects, were desired by a large proportion of the students, especially stu- 
dents (over 40 percent of those wanting to leave) in independent secondary 
schools. Parents did not mention these concerns nearly so frequently. 

In the matter of discipline, too, many students may be in overt or 
covert disagreement with their parents. A fairly large percentage of inde- 
pendent school students who wanted to leave felt the discipline in their 
schools was too stridt. A few additional students complained that the at- 
mosphere was too religious. 4 

* Another concern about which parents and students differed was the 

size of the school. Parents tended to prefer small schools, so that stu- 
dents could receive more individual attention. Students, on the other 
hand, indicated that they would prefer a larger school, so that they could 
meet new people enjoy a wider range of programs , and avoid overcrowding. 
Many elementary students had complaints about their schools 1 



atmosphere, ranging from things such as a lack of caring by the teachers, 
to boredom, to displeasure with the dress code. Quite a few secondary in- 
dependent students would have preferred a coeducational school. Other 
matters voiced by the students included a desire to attend school with 
their friends, a wish for new experiences, a dislike of the teachers, and a 
lack of adequate facilities or, [of good organization. 

F. Conclusions and Implications 

In the passages that follow, our interpretations are limited to broad 
issues and themes, with special emphasis on the implications of our evidence 
for British Columbia's aid to independent schools. 

We begin by stressing several generally overlooked differences among 
independent schools of various types, along with some implications of those 
differences. With that necessary backdrop, we* address the major purpose of 
all our British Columbia wbrk~to assess the discernable and preditable ef- 
fects of aid to independent schools. Finally, we discuss the research that 
remains to be done on the decision-making of parents as they choose schools 
for their children, in the context of B.C. v s /aid to independent schools. 

Differences Among Independent Schools 

Regardless of one's attitude toward aid to independent schools, thought 
and discussion oh the topic will be more informed if differences among inde- 
pendent schools are kept in mind. Some are church- related, and some non- 
sectarian. Their fees differ across a wide range. Their patrons are 
attracted for different reasons, come from different social classes and 
probably would be affected in different degrees by changes in tuition. 
Their patrons describe them, with notable consistency, as displaying 



different patterns of strengths and relative weakness; in fact, they may be 
more heterogeneous as a group than public schools. The known bias in our 
sample does not seem likely to have distorted evidence of these differences. 

It is interesting to observe one specific finding in this connection: 
Catholic leaders have often asserted that their schools serve roughly the 
same socioeconomic range of families that public schools serve. Data from 
the present study are much in line with that assertion. However, we might 
have found more striking social class differences between public and Catholic 
schools if we had not been prevented from including prban public schools in 
the sample. 

Consequences of Aid to Independent Schools 

Virtually all parents in our independent school sample asserted that 
aid to independent schools had nothing to do with their choice of a schootr 
That"is not surprising, because the very first aid was transmitted °to inde- 
pendent schools in August, 1978, less than a month before these parents en- 
rolled their children in t^he schools discussed in this report. Many parents 
had selected the schools many months earlier. The people who made their 
choices at the last minute would probably have been unaware both of the 
magnitude of the aid (it turned out to average approximately $5d0 per pupil 
in the first year, but rumors had mentioned many figures higher and lower 
than that), and they certainly, in virtually all cases, would have had no 
idea how the aid would be used. 

These data, gathered very early in the aid program, will be compared 
with data of a highly similar nature gathered early in 1981 to determine 
whether any changes .may logically be attributed to the aid. In the meantime, 
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it may be helpful to see what our data indirectly suggest about the most- 
likely consequences of the aid. What follows is necessarily speculative, 
especially since our sample was not designed to permit generalizations about 
public and independent schools as a whole. If the aid is used to hold con- 
stant, or even reduce, the fees charged by independent schools, there is 
reason to believe that the effects of this policy will be strongest in 
Catholic schools, , whose patrons seem more likely to Be affected by changes 
in tuition in those other types of independent schools. If the aid program 

n 

has the effect (as it already seems to have had) of making independent 

hools more visible to the general public, new pat rotis could be induced to 
shifct to independent schools as a result, for some of our data suggest that 

awareness of school alternatives is related to the tendency to move, par- 

\ , 15 . 

ticularly^in the direction of independent schools. 

The Covers in our sample were of higher social status than the 
starters, eij&biting greater differences along this line than our sample 
revealed betwee^ current patrons of public and independent schools. There 
is therefore reason to suspect that future shifts in enrollment from pub- 
lic to independent Schools* will be selective, perhaps even more so than 
current attendance patterns. This may result in an increased tendency for 

X . ' • 

independent schools to cater to slightly higher strata than are found in 

public schools. \^ 

The magnitude of the aid does 'not seem likely to induce ffie movement 
of many low-income families from public to independent schools. There seems 
to be little likelihood, based onSyur sample, that the unthinking parents 
will shift to independent schools. /Characterized, as they seem to be, by 
negative attitudes toward schools, and\probably by more general alienation, 
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they would probably '-rot make such a change unless deliberate steps were- taken 
to. influence ttosa in that direction. The same prophesy appears tentatively 
warranted in the case of working class parents. Despite their generally high 
income levels, they are, like the unthinking parents, dispr^orv.ionately 
represented in public schools. A major factor behind independent school — , 
patronage seems to be decision-making style, rather than income (above a 
certain level) . 

Although social class differences between public schools as a whole 
and independent schools as a whole are far from pronounced at the present 
time, tendencies to accentuate those differences will bear watching. 
Otherwise, British Columbia may slowly drift toward a two-tiered' system 
of independent schools for the well-to-do and public schools for the poor. 
Both che United States and Australia seem to be moving in this direction at 
present. 

The current study was not designed to provide estimates of the pro- 
portions of people of different types who are moving from public to indepen- 
dent schools. Such estimates are impossible^ to derive, as we knew they^/ 
would be, in the light-of ' our sampling strategies. In our second survey of 
this type, we sampled the general population of parents with school-age 
children, and thus should- be able to make such estimates in the near future. 
Meanwhile, B.C. citl.'f ens and lawmakers who fear these tendencies should not 
be unduly concerned in the short run. The aid is limited to independent 
schools that have been operating for five years or more. That limitation 
! is likely to inhibit seriously the founding of new independent schools, and 
since existing independent \ schools in. B.C. seem to be nonprofit organiza- ; 
tions exclusively, they have little motivation to increase in size. Perhaps 



by the time the results of our second survey have been analyzed, some 
strategies for the Improvement of the province's entire educational enter- 
prise, public and private, will suggest themselves. 

Needed Further Research r • < 

Our efforts along this line are obviously far from complete at present. 
As noted, our second survey on this topic involved a sample of .the general 
population of parents with school-age children, so estimates can be made of 
the proportions of Jhat population exhibiting many of the characteristics 
identified in the present study. We think there may be importaac differences 

between elementary and secoi)dary schools in the areas considered here, and 

* * - * * - . . 16 

even differences in the way schools are selected for girls rather, than >oyp-. . 

We would like to explore the. consequences for the many children who appear 
to be attending schools in isolation from most of their close friends, or 
attending schools their parents prefer but they themselves dislike. We 
need to learn much more about the factors that keep parents f rom patroniz- 
ing the schools of their choice, and about the consequences of that frus- 
tration. We need to understand the parents who describe themselves as not 
thinking much about the choice of a school, but also as seriously dissat- 
isfied. On the surface, at least, they look like terribly alienated, 
apathetic people; We have data to permit some of this work as soon as time y 
and resources allow, but most of it depends on information now being 
gathered. We should have m^ph more to report a few months hence. * , 
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